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PART I. 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art. I.—Copy of a Letter to Mr. CRAWFORD, on Legis- 
lative Patronage. 


“‘Sapelo, (Geo.) Oct. 13, 1827. 


Dear Sir,—In answer to your suggestion of the Legis- 
lature becoming the patron and protector of agriculture, I 
reply who else can be? who else should be? The general 
government never have been; the general government 
never will be: we no longer have reliance upon her equity 
or impartiality ; consequently she never should be, for her 
patronage of agriculture, like her power of making roads, 
and making canals, and making fortifications, would be 
exchanged with the strong and the wealthy, for political 
influence and sectional support, operating like the tariff, to 
make the wealthy more wealthy, to make the poor still 
poorer. 

Yes, my good Sir! the Legislature should patronize 
agriculture, she should patronize her with all her means, 
she should patronize her with all her power, for although 
we may doubt, whether the only power of a nation is, the 
‘‘soldier and his sword,’’ the experience of an hundred 
ages will not permit us to doubt, that the best wealth of a 
nation is, the ploughman and his plough.—The only ques- 
tion then is, what form that patronage should take; how, 
and when, and where she should present herself; should she 
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locate herself, and in pattern farms introduce experiment 
and invite observation? it is an expensive mode, and has 
rarely been useful, it failed in France, and still more ex- 
teusively in Spain—for at last, it is but the light of the one, 
operating upon the prejudices of the many—and the lamp 
goes out, before it has ignited the mass. 

Should she erect herself into a tribunal, and offer rewards 
and honors to those who would make profitable experiments? 
this is one means, and if economically, and wisely, and 
justly distributed, patronage in this form would be usefal. 
Should she import rare, and useful, and valuable animals 
from distant countries, that they may be increased and 
multiplied in our own? This too is expensive, but if car- 
ried into operation with economy, and if distributed after- 
wards wisely and justly, this too would benefit our country, 
for we occupy a middle region, a land of universality, where 
the cow and the camel, the horse, the mule, the ass, and 
the sheep of every fleece, would browse in one common 
pasture. Should she import from distant countries, rare 
and useful and valuable plants, should she bring the men 
who had cultivated them, and the machinery which has been 
employed in preparing them for usefulness? Should she 
establish infant-nurseries, from whence they might be mul- 
tiplied and circulated? I think she should, for [ must again 
say, ours is a land of universality, and the Wine, and the 
Oil, and the Silk of France, Spain, and of Italy, under 
the influence of public patronage, (discreetly and justly di- 
rected) would be found mingling with the Cotton, with the 
Rice, and the Sugar, which is already in our markets, and 
happily two of these products would grow in every section 
of our country. The Mulberry Tree and the Grape Vine, 
would grow and become profitable on every hill and through 
every valley in the State, and the Olive Tree would bring 
beauty and give value to that extensive Pine region, which 
has heretofore been considered a blot and a blemish upon 
the South, every grape that is known, whether of Tartarian, 
of Syrian, of Italian, of French, or Spanish growth, may 
be found in the nurseries of New-York, and introduced into 
nurseries here at a moderate expense. The Mulberry Tree, 
either white or black, may be multiplied by cuttings, in 
thousands at a moderate expense. 

Olives must be imported from France or Italy, they will 
cost money, but after four or five years, if a cultivator comes 
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with them, they may be multiplied by cuttings in thousands, 
and they are worth their expense. 

Finally, the agriculturist of the South, should be pro- 
tected from the venal legislation of Congress, by the intro- 
duction, at the public expense, of the coarse and com- 
mon fabrics, which are necessary to the humble and the 
poor, and which require much of the raw material, and 
little of labour to produce. One hundred thousand dollars 
expended at Milledgeville, in manufacturing cotton bagging 
from cotton, and in manufacturing coarse common cloths 
from our own wool and our own cotton, would give a les- 
son to our brethren of the west, and to our brethren of the 
east, which they would feel much more, than our strongest 
appeals to the constitution, which they have ceased to value, 
or to our rights, which they have taught themselves sneer- 
ingly totrample upon. But why not extend an equal ap- 
propriation to Augusta and to Macon? Here is the rock, 
the water, the raw material, and the consumer—it is only 
necessary that the hand of man should unite these means, 
and the result must be great. I have, my good sir, all my 
life been pondering upon subjects of this character, and I 
know nothing that would promise a happier result. Our 
cotton at these points, is three cents cheaper than where it 
is carried to for manufacture, and these three cents would 
manufacture it. The wool of the country (the best native 
wool in America) is scarcely shorn, because in small parcels 
there is no sale for it at home, and the quantity is no object 
for shipment. Idlers enough could be gleaned either at 
Milledgeville, or Augusta, or Macon, to supply these es- 
tablishments, who are now either uselessly or injuriously 
engaged. 

There would be profit, I am satisfied, in the investment, 
to the state; there would be knowledge introduced into the 
country, which, at some future time, might be useful and 
even necessary ;—but above all, it would be a blow directed 
at the selfish actings of the North, which they would feel 
and shrink from; nor would the example be lost by our 
adjacent sister states. Yours, &c. 


THOMAS SPALDING. 
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Art. I].—On the Manufacture of Salt; by A.G. R——. 
(Concluded from page 398.) 


Mr. Editor :—In continuation of the subject on the manu- 
facture of salt by spontaneous evaporation, I propose to 
consider the natural advantages which this section of our 
country affords for the successful prosecution of such an 
undertaking, upon a scale far more extensive than has hith- 
erto been attempted in the United States. As [I stated be- 
fore, the plan to which I am about to call the attention of 
your readers, is one that extensively prevails in many parts 
of Europe, with the exception of such alterations as seem 
best calculated for our climate and local advantages. 

The great bodies of marsh land connected with almost 
every plantation along our sea-board, which are entirely 
useless for the purposes of cultivation, afford, in most cases, 
eligible situations for the establishment of extensive reser- 
voirs for the evaporation of sea-water. In France, Spain, 
and Portugal, every spot of ground thus situated, has been 
converted into valuable depositories for this purpose. And 
it is to these otherwise useless soils, that those countries 
are chiefly indebted for their abundant supplies of salt. The 
soil of our marshes, in general, is composed of a strong 
tenacious clay, so cohesive as to be capable of retaining 
water without any previous preparation. An embankment 
sufficiently raised, to exclude ordinary inundations, with 
inlets to admit the water, and so constructed, as to be opened 
and shut at pleasure, would, at once, be rendered a suitable 
reservoir for the evaporation of water. And were it divided 
into distinct and secure compartments to carry on the pro- 
cess to its termination, it would, probably, be the cheapest 
method that could be devised, for the manufacture of the 
article, especially during six months in the year, namely, 
March, May, June, July, August, and October, which are 
our driest months. This is the course pursued in Spain 
and Portugal. But as salt obtained in this way, always 
imbibes the colour of the earth upon which it is made, it 
would be necessary to adopt some means of obviating this 
disadvantage, by lining the bottom of the salt-room with a 
plaister of some strong cement, in order to render the salt 
pure and white. In France, sea or drift sand, is employed 
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for this purpose, which gives the salt a greyish colour. But 
the plan which I would submit, as best suited to attain all 
the objects contemplated, would be as follows. 

Select a body of marsh land not too much exposed to the 
influence of the tides. Surround it with a bank capable of 
excluding ordinary inundations, having suitable trunks in- 
serted through it, to open and shut when required. Fill up 
all creeks and gullies, and compress the surface of the soil 
by a means of a roller, so as to render it smooth and tena- 
cious. Flow the whole surface to the depth of six or eight 
inches. Suffer the water to remain until it has deposited 
its impurities, and become generated into a strong brine. 
Construct upon the adjacent high land a set of works, with 
suitable protecting sheds, either all of wood, upon the prin- 
ciple described in my former essay, or make the pans of 
strong marsh mud or clay, eight inches thick at least, well 
rammed, and plaistered over with a strong cement, By the 
the aid of a pump, conveniently situated in the reservoir be- 
low, with a wind-mill attached, as heretofore described, the 
brine may be conveyed at pleasure from the reservoir to 
the salt pans through a range of gutters, which would tend 
greatly to facilitate the process of evaporation. 

By this simple method, the chrystalization of the salt 
would be rapidly accelerated, and the increased production 
of its manufacture would render the adoption of such a plan 
decidedly preferable to the one now employed with success 
in the northern and eastern states, a description of which 
has already been detailed in a former number. The ex- 
pense too, would be comparatively trifling, as nearly the 
whole work would be capable of being executed by the 
common negroes of the plantation. The product of the first 
year would, probably, more than repay all expenditures of 
labour or capital, and the establishment would ever after 
realize to its owner, a certain and permanent income.— 
Throughout these remarks, the reader must bear in mind, 
that the time and labour of one attentive, discreet, and intel- 
ligent person, would be amply sufficient to superintend the 
whole care and management of an establishment of almost 
any given extent. In the eastern states, these works are 
usually placed near the farmer’s dwelling, and the duty of 
attending to them, generally devolves upon his wife, who 
finds it no interruption to the performance of her various 
domestic avocations. A farmer there, receives fifty cents 
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per bushel for the proceeds of his sun-works, if taken from 
his farm, from which he derives a handsome revenue, with- 
out incurring any risk, or suffering the regular operations 
of his farm to be at all impeded. 

If, for a moment, we contrast the simplicity and cheap- 
ness of the process here detailed, with the laborious and ex- 
pensive course pursued in England, where the rock salt is 
excavated from the solid mass, then transported to the sea- 
shore to be dissolved in sea-water, and afterwards submitted 
to the expensive process of boiling—or as in Holland, where 
the salt is first imported from Spain and France, then dis- 
solved in sea-water, and reduced by boiling, again to salt ; 
how can it be possible, that with all the other incidental ex- 
penses attendant on its exportation to this country, the 
article could be furnished at a price to undersell the manu- 
facturer here? It is true, that the high price of labour in 
this country, renders it difficult to allow of a fair compe- 
tition with the foreign manufacturer, in our own articles of 
domestic production. But, in the manufacture of salt by 
spontaneous evaporation, labour, after the first expenditure, 
is, perhaps, the least item to be considered in the calcu- 
lation. The periodical attention of one person being quite 
sufficient, any objection, therefore, on this score, cannot be 
sustained. I submit these observations, therefore, Mr. 
Editor, without claiming any merit for their originality, 
but simply with a view of exciting a spirit of inquiry. We 
are, perhaps, not aware of all the resources of our country. 
Something may yet remain in embryo which only requires 
a little spirit and enterprise on the part of our citizens to 
call it into successful action. And, in an age, like the pre- 
sent, of enlightened research and fruitful improvement, there 
is, perhaps, no inactive source of profitable enterprise, more 
worthy of consideration, than the production of an article, 
which will not only furnish so indispensable an ingredient 
to our domestic comforts, but which might be capable of 
becoming, with due encouragement, a great staple of export. 


A. G. R ° 
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ArT. IIT.—On Manures ; by G.1. F. CLarK, of Georgia. 


The opinions on the immediate effects of manure on ex- 
hausted soils are numerous ; its diposition to attract mois- 
ture is alleged by some; others say, to retain it; others 
again, attribute al] to its invigorating warmth, &c. Mine, 
from observation and experiment, fixes me on this—that 
it Operates as a leaven in the soil, opening passages to 
the roots of plants for a more copious supply of the 
prime mover and supporter of life, atmospheric air. No 
doubt that manure, from the presence of a more concen- 
trated alkali, than before putrefaction, partakes largely in 
a disposition both to attract and retain moisture; and its 
warmth, arising from fermentation, which never wholly 
subsides while a corruptible particle remains, contributes to 
its invigorating quality ; and that it carries with it a portion 
of nutrition, or that vitality necessary to vegetable life and 
progress, we must believe. But these are things, whose 
causes, courses and effects we cannot comprehend. I con- 
fine myself to what constitutes manure—its obvious effects 
in the soil, and its better use. 

All corruptible bodies introduced in the earth in a state of 
dissolution, or dissolved, becomes manure. All kinds of cal- 
careous substances, saline articles, vegetable and animal mat- 
ters, stones, minerals and shells, in a state of natural and arti- 
ficial decomposition, give out this leavening principle. These 
three last articles require, in the ordinary course of nature, 
centuries to reduce them to the purposes of vegetation ; but 
they can be reduced in a few hours by acids, or the heat of 
a kiln, or by grinding them. 

It is usual to gather vegetable and animal substances in- 
tended for manure into heaps, to rot before entering them 
in the soil. This is undoubtedly a mistaken practice ; not 
that such rotted bodies have not even then fine effects on 
vegetation, but the most volatile and valuable part of the 
manure is lost, having escaped by evaporation during fer- 
mentation, the first stage of putrefaction; leaving behind a 
body of residum that still gives out a leavening and nu- 
tritious quality, second in activity and quantity, and will 
continue to do so while any corruptible matter remains 
among it; but those gases that may be called its quintes- 
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cence, are gone. It is from fermentation, the first stage of 
decomposition, that the best leavening and most enriching 
manure is derived. 

A well-rotted dunghill has always its good uses as a 
ready and handy introduction of manure among small 
plants, or at a season of the year when plants could not so 
well bear the heat attending the early stage of its decompo- 
sition ; but whenever soil can be renovated beforehand, it 
is ssmalh better to bury, through it, all vegetable and ani- 
mal matter in their most fresh and succulent state, that they 
may ferment and thoroughly dissolve in the places or spots 
where this vitalizing quality is wanted, below the surface of 
beds or ridges, or drills that are wide apart, or spots in- 
tended for detached plants or trees; for it would be a waste 
of manure and labour, to lay it Sanath cronnd generally 
where broad-cast, or close drill planting is not intended. — 
This will occasion a sensible heat iv the earth during the 
dissolution owing to the confinement and detention of that 
spirituous essence that would necessarily have taker wigs 
if emitted in the open air. One cart load of succulent v. ve- 
tables disposed of in this way, I do believe, will do mre 
good than ten times as much rotted down in the usua! way 
in our dunghills, and then introduced into the land. For 
instance, when a field of clover is turned in with a plough, 
a considerable degree of heat, in a few days after, is per- 
ceivable in the ground; and should a shower of rain be 
added, to heighten the fermentation, it may even be seen to 
smoke. Here, I would say, is the vitality of the one body 
going into the other ; and such are the effects, that ten times 
that quantity of clover, in the dunghill way, would not ma- 
nure that field as well. 

The atmosphere is, unquestionably, nature’s store-room 
of vitality, into which every atom of vegetable and animal 
spirit ascends to descend again in bountiful distribution to 
the generation, progression and reproduction of millions 
of vegetables and animals. This is conclusive in a thousand 
evidences around us—none more at hand, than the vitalizing 
effects of rain, and that indispensable compouud strained 
from atmospheric air, by the lungs of plants and animals, 
in the process of respiration. 

It follows then, that from a dunghill we get but a minor 
part of the good of its decomposition; the major and better 
are gone off to be distributed among millions of subjects im 
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which we have no interest ; while using manure in the wa 
I have mentioned, the larger and better parts of dissolution 
are within our reach, by being more intimately, more largely, 
and more spirituously incorporated in our soil. Not but that 
the whole will in time fly off, though deeply buried, but the 
first gasses are brought within our use; and the latter longer 
detained there, Moreover, the warmth of fermentation is 
highly beneficial to all plants we raise during the winter 
season, which, in southern climates, and particularly in Flo- 
rida, where our best gardening is in winter, form a nume- 
rous class. 

Where mud from the bottom of fresh-water swamps, 
ponds or vallies, or from salt-marshes is used, and they all 
form good manure, and are to be found on all sides, I re- 
commend it to be thrown up in heaps, and let to lie some 
months to rot that profusion of fibrous roots by which it is 
generally bound up in unmanageable clods. Frequently 
too, those deposits of animal and vegetable recrement are 
incorporated with a portion of clay that require the action 
of sun and air to destroy the adhesion. And when taken 
from salt-water beds a shower or two of rain had better 
pass through them; for though that saltness has a fine effect 
on some kinds of plants, it would be fatal to others. 

In countries where land is possessed by individuals in 
large bodies, or is easily procured, very few planters ever 
think of manuring. They prefer cutting down, clearing, 
breaking up and fencing new wooded land to renovating 
the old field, though at a distance from home, the sacrifice 
of much valuable timber, a great deal of heavy labour, and 
very often the loss of a crop or two from what is generally 
called the acidity of the soil; and, at best, but a slim crop 
is expected the first and even the second year, from that 
want of mellowness in the soil so necessary to good culture. 
For my part, experience has taught me to prefer manuring 
two acres of the old field, to only cutting down, clearing 
and breaking up one of the new, without running any of 
the risks of sourness or slim crops, &c.; and then, even 
where the manuring must be general, as for crops planted in 
broad-cast or close-drilling ; whereas, by far the larger part 
of our planting, in these southern countries, is in wide-drill- 
ing and detached spots, wherein manure can be used quite 
savingly, and to as good a purpose as general manuring. 

VObk. I.-—NO. 10. 
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Where the leavening effects on the soil, and the beneficial 
influence of the air on the roots of plants are most remark- 
able, is in the culture of such plants as we usually set in 
narrow beds and ridges, or small detached hills, moderate ly 
raised above the common level of the ground. Here the 
earth is lightened up to a spunge if properly manured ; 
and here, though in a drier situation than when planted in 
the level ground, the plants flourish most, because the air 
finds admission to their roots through the sides of such 
ridges or hills, as well as from above ; the only passage for 
it to the roots of plants placed in a level soil. All plants, 
even large trees, succeed best in hills proportioned to their 
size, even where the hills are so much raised as to bring the 
horizontal and inclined roots «! ove the surface of the sur- 
rounding land; and from the same cause, the more abun- 
daut supply of air to the roots The sides of pretty abrupt 
hills, in an uneven country, are more fertile than the table 
lands immediately above and below them. And the same 
reasons apply, why the frequent stirring of the surface of the 
ground over the roots of all plants promote their whotesome 
growth ; and particularly so in very wet and very dry weather, 
as both of these have a tendency to paralize the elasticity 
of the manure, even to forming a tough clod or hard crust on 
the surface ; and when either is the case, the plants are evi- 
dently checked in their growing, and soon begin to shew 
their sickness. 

Such is the wonderful effect of a liberal supply of atmos- 
pheric air, that plants, with but comparatively soft roots, 
for whose healthy growth the earth about them must be soft 
and rich, will, without culture or care, burst stones in a 
wall, or start them from their beds, even in elevated situations, 
if the stones are of a very porous nature, freely admitting 
air and moisture. For example, [ had an oven heavily 
built of our shell-stone, and lined with brick, six feet high, 
and nine feet in diameter, split from the top to the bottom, 
nine inches apart above, and three below; one half of the 
oven was moved in a body from its foundation, circularly, 
to give room for this lower severance. This was done by a 
seed of the Pride of India, alias Pride of China, in its pro- 
gress from a seed to a tree; which seed had accidentally 
lodged on the conversed top of the oven, about midway 
from the centre to the external circle on that side. This 
great bulk and enormous weight of masonry, was rent and 
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moved from its base by a root, no great deal harder, while 
in the act of perforating, than a turnip; splitting anddis- 
jointing the stones that opposed its progress down. 

A late English work records an experiment on a fig tree, 
that from the size of about six inches, until it had attained 
the height of six feet, has been suspended from the earth, 
subsisting only on air and a regular dropping of water ;— 
and it was then in a luxuriant state in roots, body, and 
foliage. 

Manure prepares passages for atmospheric air, as indis- 
pensable to the roots of plants as sun, to their foliage; while 
rain, teeming with animalcule, brings down from nature’s 
store-room, her wonder-working vitality to build in union, 
the oak and mushroom, and rear to an ox the infant calf. 


GEORGE I. F. CLARKE. 





ArT. IV.—On our Southern Agricultural Concerns. 


Ir the whole of our Southern Agricultural difficulties 
roceed, as we venture to assert they do, from the erroneous 
system of collecting the revenue of the Union, (introduced 
early into the country from necessity,) the remedy can only 
be found in a total change of that system. So long as that 
revenue is raised by a heavy duty on imports, and the peo- 
ple of the United States are thus made to support the gene- 
ral government, by Indirect Taxation, so long shall we, in 
the South, be subject to the evil of paying far more than 
our share of the public expense. For, as the majority of 
these States are poor in exports, and but a small part of 
them rich in exports, the revenue will be levied so as to make 
the greatest weight always fall upon the few rich States, 
The majority will naturally continue to do this to relieve 
themselves from United States’ taxes; but, if in addition a 
large portion of the public treasure is to be shared out annu- 
ally to greedy contractors and speculators in jobs, and 
through them to be divided among the poor and labouring 
classes in these thrifty States, the evil is increased tenfold, 
as well as the difficulty of curing it. 
We ask if this is not the case at present, as regards these 
United States, and if this is so, is there not ample cause in 
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the South for more than alarm, at a new and aggravated 
load of taxes? The Southern States are rich in exports, and 
they are made to pay far more than their share of the ex- 
penses of the Union, the Eastern, North Western, and 
middle States are poor in exports, and are therefore favoured 
and spared, while some of them in reality contribute scarcely 
a dollar, either directly or indirectly, towards the public 
burdens. This arises from the present system of indirect 
taxation—the system of taxing imports: for the exports 
which are sent out of the country in exchange for these 
imports, and which we know are principally the growth of 
the Southern States, are taxed from this mode of support- 
ing the general government; and the growers of these 
Southern exports, actually pay, annually, out of the prices 
of their cotton and rice, without benefit to their country or 
to any one, a sum equal in amount to that proportion of the 
whole expense of the Union, which their share of the exports 
bears to the whole amount of all the exports. The fatal 
consequences of giving unlimited power to Congress to 
raise a revenue altogether on imports, has been gradually 
bringing the Southern States to ruin and despair ; but we 
are yet to feel them with a direr pressure, and they will bear 
down upon us with such a grievous weight, as to crush us 
to the earth. Every planter and every farmer in this 
Southern country, will be sensible too soon, by the still 
greater fall in produce and by the still greater difficulties 
in which he will be involved, that he pays out of his crop 
enormously, in consequence of the error in taxing imports, 
and this, even, although he should not purchase or consume 
a single dollar’s worth of foreign merchandize. 

It is, we know, acommon opinion amongst us, that if we 
do not individually consume foreign wares or merchandize, 
that we then, as individuals, cannot suffer loss from the duty 
on imports: that we are not in any way taxed, nor are our 
incomes made less. But this is a most fatal error. The 
full value of the whole duty on imports is deducted from the 
value of the whole exported crops, and in like manner is as 
much taken out of each individual’s crop in proportion, pro- 
vided it is an exportable crop, as if he had paid it to the 
government in money. 

But is this all? far from it. We have only stated the 
effect on the price of our great Agricultural staples. The 
tax is yet to be paid. Nor can that tax be avoided if we 
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have dealings with any one. For if we sell our crops for 
cash and purchase any article, even such as are the produce 
of the country, or of other States, that purchase must enable 
the person we deal with, or some other person, to lay out 
the money in foreign merchandize, without which final act 
the exporting merchant could not send their crops abroad ; 
and this holds good whether we buy a carriage from Phila- 
delphia, horses and mules from Kentucky, or hats made 
with beaver trapped in the Western wilderness. 

If these things are so, and if our crops are made to pay 
taxés, while others do not pay, is not indirect taxation then 
a subject of the deepest interest to us Southern Agricultar- 
ists? Do not our comforts and our peace, nay, our very 
existence now, actually depend upon its being done away 
with, and forever abolished ? 

The subject is indeed a most solemn one, for if thesé 
Southern States do not get redress, and that speedily, they 
may be driven from necessity to an extremity that will end 
in some awfu! calamity to our common country. 

In order to arrive at the truth, and to shew that we pay 
out of the price of our rice and cotton a sum in propor- 
tion to the whole reyenue, equal to our proportion 
of the whole exports—that after having paid this, with- 
out benefit to the government, we have besides still to pay 
the full duty on imports—let us suppose that the foreign 
commerce of these United States could be carried on with- 
out duties levied on exports or imports. We must admit 
that our planters and farmers would then be placed upon a 
footing the most advantageous for the sale of every kind of 
exportable crop in the Union. No other state of affairs 
would give so much encouragement to the consumption of 
foreign wares and merchandize, and by that means to what 
is exchanged for them, namely, our own cotton, rice, and 
other produce, inasmuch as the cheapness of foreign 
goods would increase their consumption to the utmost limits 
of every individual’s necessities and means of purchasing. 
In such a state of affairs, the Agriculturist, it will easily be 
perceived, would get the very highest prices for his produce, 
without any deduction, excepting the unavoidable expenses 
of trade, and would get his iron, salt, sugar and coffee, at 
nearly first cost. A planter or farmer raising $1000 worth 
of cotton, could, in a state of trade like this, either import 
himself, or purchase from the importing merchant er stores 
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keeper $1000 worth of such foreign articles as he chose to 
buy, deducting the mere expenses of trade, or if he preferred 
it, could sell his cotton readily for a price which would give 
him $1000 in money. The exports of the whole Union 
would give us too, a like value in imports of foreign goods 
and merchandize, being fairly exchanged, value for value, 
lessened only by the common expenses of commerce. Let us 
estimate these exports and imports at eighty-one millions of 
dollars each, annually. 

Let us suppose further, that in the midst of these happy 
times, Congress should lay duties on imports to the extent 
of thirty-five per cent. How would this affect the price of 
exports, viz: of cotton, rice, or tobacco, raised in these 
Southern States? We say it would reduce the price of these 
articles in the market, to the same extent as the thirty-five 
per cent. laid on imports. 

This insidious tax would first show its influence on the 
consumption of foreign goods. The planter of $1000 
income having to pay thirty-five per cent. duty upon the 
supplies he imports, instead of getting $1000 worth of 
foreign wares, can only afford to get to the amount of $740, 
for he must keep back $260, or thirty-five per cent., to pay 
the government duties on his importation. In like manner, 
if he buys from the store-keeper, instead of $1000 worth of 
goods, he gets $740 worth charged to him at $1000, 
because thirty-five per cent., or $260 of the amount which 
is to go to the United States’ revenue for duty on imports, 
cannot be paid by the merchant. In both these cases the 
planter’s consumption of foreign goods is reduced largely by 
the duty on imports. 

As it appears then. thatthis planter can buy $1000 worth 
of goods, while no duties are paid on imports, but as soon 
as the government lays ona duty of thirty-five per cent., that 
he can only buy $740 worth. So it must be evident that 
this case applies to the whole of South-Carolina, or the 
whole Southern States, or the Union. For when the 
government puts on a duty on imports, it curtails every 
consumer in the quantity of foreign merchandize which he 
uses, as completely as it does the planter of $1000 incoine. 
The crop or income of individuals, or of a whole State, 
cannot be increased twenty or thirty per cent. at the call of 
the government. No, they cannot be increased at all unless 
by very slow and painful efforts. The consumption of 
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foreign merckandize being therefore diminished to all, the 
importations must be diminished also in the same propor- 
tion. Ifthe importations were eighty-one millions, while 
no duty existed, they would be sixty millions when a duty 
of thirty-five per cent. was laid on imports, for sixty mil- 
lions of imports with thirty-five per cent. duty, make eighty- 
one millions. Now it is with the sale of foreign merchan- 
dize alone, that our exports are bought. Instead therefore 
of eighty-one millions which would be laid out in cotton, 
rice, and other exports, there would be only sixty millions 
to buy thewhole. The fall in price of all exportable crops 
would therefore be unavoidable, for it follows naturally, 
that if there is less money to buy cotton and rice, and as 
much to sell, there must be a fall in price. That fall, it is 
easily seen, will be in exact proportion to the duty on 
imports. In other words, cotton, which sold when there 
was no duty, for fifteen cents, must come down to eleven 
cents, when a duty of thirty-five per cent. is put on imports ; 
rice, which sold for $4 75, must fall to $3 50, for these 
reduced prices are equivalent to thirty-five per cent. on 
imports.* 

But we have as yet only shewn the loss in the price of 
cotton and other crops, which is occasioned by the thirty-five 
per cent. duty. the duty itself is still to be paid. For as 
cotton cannot go abroad unless foreign wares are received 
back in payment, so for every bag of cotton, or barrel of 
rice sold by the planter, there must be a like value laid out 
by some person in foreign wares and merchandize. If the 
cotton planter therefore, does not buy himself any foreign 
goods, but spends his money in some other way, as in a 
carriage made in Philadelphia, or mules and horses from 
Kentucky, or in Northern hats, those persons he pays the 
cash to, must buy foreign goods, or pass on the money to 


* No planter will raise fifty or one hundred bags of Cotton to use himself. 
South Carolina does not raise a whole crop for the use of the State; nor do 
the Southern States raise nine hundred thousand bags of cotton for the use 
of even the whole United States. The nations which use this quantity, lie 
beyond the seas. These nations manufacture for us, they procure salt, iron, 
sugar, coffee, and such other merchandize as we want, in return for our cot- 
ton and rice. If we buy their manufactures and other wares, they buy our 
cotton and rice ; if we do not buy from them, they must go to other countries 
who will buy from them, and we must be contented to keep our cotton. A 
store keeper in the upper country cannot purchase the cotton of the neigh- 
bouring planters, unless they buy his goods ; they cannot buy his goods unless 
he buys their cotton. Thus individuals exchange their wares and merchan- 
dize, and crops, and in the same way do nations. 
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others who will, for it must ba laid out at last in this way, 
or the merchant cannot ship the cotton abroad. And we 
state this a second time, that it may be impressed upon our 
readers’ minds, and that we may accompany it with this 
remark, that, as in the case of the planter of $L000 income 
buying from the store keeper, the latter could not pay the 
import duty of thirty-tive per cent., so it is with the carriage 
maker, or the drover with horses and mules from Kentucky, 
or the manufacturer of Northern hais; they cannot pay the 
duty without charging it in the price of whatever they sell 
to us. The only difference therefore to the Southern 
planter, in buying foreign wares himself, or paying’ away 
his money to those who do, is, that he has to pay the thirty- 
five per cent., with some additional charges for the trouble 
others have had in the transaction. ‘The planter, notwith- 
standing all his efforts, must ultimately pay it.* 

With the view of shewing the influence of the Tariff of 
1824 more clearly to our readers, we did not include in the 
foregoing statement the common expenses of trade, we con- 
sidered merely the effect of the duties on the price ina plant- 
er’s net income of $1000. but, to discover the whole 
deductions from our crops and to learn what they are, under 
the Tariff of 1824, is so desirable, that we have made it a 
principle to ascertain them as far as we could doso. This 
calculation + we have grounded on the only true standard— 


* See Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Book 5, chap. 2, article Taxes upon 
Consumable Commodities. 


t Under the Tariff of 1824. 

Taking the value of a Southern crop at $1000, it is reduced by the effects 
of the tariff on the prices of produce to $740. The proportion of this, availa- 
ble to the planter, valuing imports at the first cost in the countries they come 
from, is $335. The indirect expenses which come upon the planter with- 
out his perceiving it, and which he pays upon all other articles he may buy, 
as well as upon imports, are $405, and are as follows upon - - 335 


1. Common charges of importation, viz: Inland charges in 
foreign countries, freight, insurance commissions, &c. 
until landed here 124 percent. onfirst cost - ~ - 43 
2. United States’ duties on imports on 335, and on 4 per cent. 
of the common charges of commerce $14, in all on 349 
a 35 per cent. - - . - Cathe. - 122 
3. Charges to which the importing merchant is liable and his 
commission suppose 124 per cent. et ee. 62 
. Retail merchant’s commission and the charges he is liable 
to suppose 25 per cent. Oe a - 140 
. Loss in Exchange in remitting 380, occasioned altogether 
by the derangement of trade by the tariff 10 per cent. 38——~405 
3. Loss in price by the effects of the tariffof 1824 - = 260 


1000 
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the value of foreign wares and merchandize at first cost, 
comparing the deductions on like value, first under the tariff 
of 1524, and secondly, in a state of trade without duties on 
imports, and as our commerce consists in exchanging our 
Southern produce, for wares and merchandize of foreign 
countries, used by ourselves, and that with scarcely any 
ciicuitous trafic, we thus arrive at a very fair estimate of 
those sacrifices of comfort and of real independence, which 
our patriotisia has too long been called upon to make. 

If the United States exacted no duties on imports, the 
prices of these imports and of all other articles we purchased 
would only be enhanced about twenty-eight per cent. by 
the common expenses of trade. But, under the tariff of 
1824, it wiil be observed that, in addition to these, we not 
only have thirty-tive per cent. duties on imports, but the 
loss of price which is the effect of the tarifl, and new and 
accumulated charges occasioned by italso. These increase 


Under a state of Free Trade and no Duties. 
Taking the value of the same crop, the proportion of it available to the 
ponies, is $709, valuing imports at the first cost in the countries they come 
roia. ‘The indirect expenses which come upon the planter without his per- 


ceiving it, aad which he pays upen all other articles he may buy, as well as 
upoa imports, amount to $291, and are as follows on - : 7 
1. Common charges of importation, the same as above 124 
per cent. . - - - - - ° 
2. Importing merchant’s charges 8 percent. - - - 62 
3. Retail merchant’s charges 16 per cent. “iy « 140-—29] 


1000 


The tariff duties of 1824 appear to be 35 per cent. by the actual receipts of 
the customs, viz: 
Importations. Revenue from Customs. 
1824. 55,000,000 1825. 20,000,000 
1825. 64,000,000 1826. 23,000,000 
1826. 60,000,000 1827. 20,000,000 
179,000,000 63,000,000 
Thirty-five per cent. duty on 179,000,000 - - 62,650,000 


To shew what duties we pay onthe value of some articles of first necessi- 
ty, we are enabled to state that there were imported into the port of Charles- 


ton, in the 
SUGARS. | SALT. 
; Year| First cost. | Duties. | First cost. | Duties. 
1823 169,694 248,559 41,057 | 67,U92 
1824 236,422 316,210 34,854 51,715 
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the indirect loss to the planter so much, as to oceasion a 
di ad joss of more than half of his income. ‘lhe result.is, 
thx’ under the tarifi of 1824, an income of $1000 does not 
yield more than $335, while in a state of aflairs in which 
nu duties are paid, the same income would yield $709. 

We now Jearn why our Svuthern country is reduced to 
such a state of depression, and why so many of our fellow 
citizens have been involved in difficulties, which all their 
exertions and economy could not extricate them from. We 
now learn why so many respectable families having ample 
possessions, Cannot procure even the common indulgencies 
of their station in society, and are going fast into obscurity. 
Why so many men, possessing a strength of labourers which, 
in the Western country, or in the Northern States, would 
make them rich and independent, sacrifice their health and 
their lives, without ever seeing, even at a distance, the fond 
object of their pursuits. 

What then has been our greatest boast, we pronounce to 
be our greatest curse, for it is that which has reduced us to 
our present fallen state. We mean Indirect Taxation. Why 
shall this be? Why shall the expenses of the general go- 
verpment not be assessed and ‘apportioned among the 
several States, which may be included within this Union, 
according to their respective numbers,”’* and each State be 
allowed to levy its quota in the way easiest and best for its 
own inhabitants. The mode of raising these quotas, what- 
ever that wmode might be, if not contrary to the Constitution, 
ought to be left to the legislative assemblies of the various 
States. And, in order to show our readers the absolute 
necessity of the Southern States insisting on an alteration 
in the mode of raising the public revenue, we will endeavour 
to give them some idea of the losses of the Southern States 
collectively, and of the unfair advantages accruing to the 
other States. 

The revenue of the whole Union, arising from duties upon 
imports, amounted in 1526 to $23,000.000. This tax, 
like every other tax, ought to have been divided among all 
the States, according to the number of their inhabitants, but © 
inasmuch as it is raised by a duty on imports indirectly, it 
does not fall equally, but on the contrary falls very unequally 
and heavily on the Southern States, because they are ex- 


* Constitution of the United States, Art. 1. Sec. 2 
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porting States. We must, therefore, to see its unfair opera- 
tion, look at what these States export. We shall then be 
able to ascertain what they dose, as well as what they pay 
by this duty, compared to what the other States export, and 
what they do not lose but gain. We shali then feed the 
great difference between us. 

The seven plantation States send fifty-eight members to 
Congress, and exported last year $34,000,000 worth of 
cotton, rice, tobacco, and indigo. The loss they sustained 
according to the estimate we have laid before our readers 
on this amount of exports, was $17,935,000, but deducting 
the proportion of the revenue which they ought to pay from 
this, viz: $6,260,000, the dead loss to these Southern 
States last year, was $11,675,000. 

The whole domestic exports of the United. States last 
year amounted to fifty-six millions of dollars. The South- 
ern States having exported thirty-four millions of dollars 
of this sum, the proportion which the other States, sending 
one hundred and fifty-five members toCongress, theresore 
exported, was $22,000,000. On this value, these States, 
by our calculation, Jost $11,605,000. But, their share of 
the public expenses, if paid fairly and equitably, in proper- 
tion to their population, ought to have been $16,757,055 ; 
they therefore, comparing the effects of the tariff of 1824 
on them, to its effects upon the Southern States by the sys- 
tem of taxing imports, instead of losing, made a profit of 
upwards of $5,000,000. 

But, our taxation is yet more unequal, more unfair, and 
therefore more grievous. 

Three of the Southern States send thirty-eight members 
to Congress, and four of the Western States send also thirty- 
eight members to Congress. The population of the four, 
must therefore, be equal to the population of the three; and 
upon the principles of our Constitution, their taxes for the 
support of the general government ought to be the same. 
By the report to Congress on the commerce of the Union, 
the three Southern States export seventeen millions of dol- 
Jars in produce, consequently import seventeen millions in 
return, annually. The four Western States may export 
some millions through other States, but their names do not 
appear as having any trade or commerce, by the records’ of 
our common country. And, even viewing their exports in 
the most favorable way, they cannot equal the non-enume- 
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rated proportion of exports of the three Southern States. Is 
it necessary to show further that, while these three States 
pay exhorbitantly on seventeen millions, the four States are 
favoured and pay not a dollar to set against this sum? 

But, we should exhaust our readers’ patience if we enu- 
merated all the instances of injustice heaped upon the Agri- 
culture of the South; more than we have stated would be 
superfluous. Every Southern planter and farmer must agree 
with us, that a tariff upon imposts is most unjust, most une- 
qual, and most oppressive to the South. 

If, then, we have been prostrated by the Tariff of 1824: 
if we have been ruined by its effects, let our efforts be directed 
against this whole system of deception, and our stand be for 
equal taxation. This can only be fairly, equitably, honest- 
ly apportioned and assessed on the whole Union, by Congress 
taxing each State according to its census, and leaving the 
taxes to be levied by the States themselves, within themselves. 
If we merely object to the Tariff of 1828, that will be 
repealed, and will come upon us in some other way ; but in 
direct taxation by States, there can be no way of deceiving 
us, and we shall be in peace with all men. When each 
State has its quota of the revenue, annually, to make up 
and pay the expenses, and the conduct too, of the whole 
general government, will then pass in review before all the 
State Legislatures of the Union. We shall embark with us 
in acommon cause to keep down these expenses, and of course 
to retain purity of principle in our public officers, not only 
our fellow-citizens, collectively, through their State repre- 
sentatives, but the personal interest of every taxable inha- 
bitant of the Union. 

If we demand equality of taxation in a form which prevents 
all mistakes and controversies amongst ourselves: if we put 
aside all disputable questions in political economy: and if 
we satisfy all doubts of our pure and patriotic motives on 
the minds of our fellow-citizens of the Union, we can scarce- 
ly fail to carry our point and to get the redress we seek for, 
and with it equal taxation. But, if contrary to reason and 
justice, our brethren of the Union, who have passed the 
tariff, refuse to repeal it—be theirs the blame. 

What then is requisite to disenthral our Agriculture from 
the ruinous impositions of the general government ?« We 
answer firmness—persev: rance—unanimity.—Our Legisla- 
tive assemblies will do the resi. 
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ArT. V.—On Keeping Slip Potatoes; by R. T. Mor- 
RISON. 
Christ Church Parish, 23d October, 1827. 
Mr. Legare, 

Sik,—Agreeable to your request, I wiil endeavour to 
give you a plain statement of my mode of preserving my 
Slip Potatoes from rot; and also the manner of making my 
Cellar. 

The ends of the cellar are placed nearly North and South, 
the door is placed in the South end, and the part unoccupied 
by the door is inclosed by puncheons, set up perpendicu- 
larly, that the irregular openings between them may admit 
air. The ridge pole projects over the door about four feet, 
and is covered with dirt to ward off the cold frosty air. The 
other part is made as planters usually make them, except 
being covered very lighily with dirt, enough only to keep 
the fennel or grass that is put on from moving. I leave the 
top, on both sides, entirely bare of dirt, one foot on both 
sides, which remains in that state until the cold rainy season 
sets in, or until near Christmas, (showers of rain that fall in 
the mean time are-not regarded, as they will do no harm,) 
that the moisture that rises from the potatoes may escape 
freely. The cellar is filled with potatoes to the top. 
When there is a space left between the potatoes and the 
ridge pole, there appears to be a body of moist hot air con- 
cealed there, which causes the potatoes to rot. 

| have heard a great many reasons assigned by planters 
for their potatoes rotting: such as cold weather, green pun- 
cheons, taking them in in cold weather, taking them in after 
night, planting them in low ground, &c., none of which 
I believe to be the true reason, as I have tasted them all. 
My hands are now splitting puncheons. About five years 
ago, I made a larger crop of potatoes than usual. After 
filling my cellar, 1 had still several acres to dig; I had then 
to split puncheons for another; they were put up, and 
covered with green fennel, and the potatoes put immediately 
in, and they kept well: not one in one hundred rotted. 
Since that time, I split my puncheons when I am most at 
leisure. I have put the potatoes that grew in low wet spots, 
and where I found many rotten while digging, on one side 
of the cellar, where I could observe if they should rot, and 
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they have invariably became perfectly dry, and kept well. 
Atier | have selected a sufficient quantity of small potatoes 
for seed, I then put in the small and large and cut-potatoes 
together, and separate them as I use them. After I have 
filled the cellar about one-third part full of yam potatoes, I 
they mix every kind that I raise together ; the red potatoes 
keep much better in this way. 

It is thirteen years since I adopted the above method, and 
I coniidetly assert, | have not lost five bushels in one hun- 
dred in all that time. The plain reason that so many crops 
are lost is, the cellars are made too close; no moisture is 
allowed to pass off; it rises to the puncheons, and falls in 
drops upon the potatoes, which causes thein to rot. When 
I cover up the top, [ leave holes therein about two feet apart, 
the whole length of the top, and cover them with pine bark. 
If I find the puncheons at any time the least moist, I have 
the holes enlarged, and they will become dry. In a cold 
time, the moisture is seen escaping through the holes so 
freely, that any one not acquainted, would suppose there 
was a large fire in the cellar. When the top is covered, 
there is also a sufficient quantity of dirt laid on the cellar, to 
prevent the rain soaking through. My seed I put into hills, 
about fifty bushels in each, and cover them with pine straw 
and cornstocks, and leave a hole on the top that the moisture 
may escape, and cover it with bark ; the hole must be clear, 
that the potatoes may be felt with the hand, and cover them 
thick with dict; when put up well tn this way they will keep 
perfectly sound. Your’s respectfully, 


R. T. MORRISON. 


Note, by the Eprror. 


We set great value on the paper sent us by Mr. Morrison, 
not only on account of the information it contains, invalu- 
able to young and inexperienced planters, but because it is 
the first contribution to our journal from that parish. As 
we have been driven from necessity to the study of the sub- 
ject he treats of, the safe keeping of Potatoe crops by our 
neighbours, we beg leave to add a few observations to this 
very interesting article. 
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For many years past, that part of the Parish of Christ 
Chorch, in which the writer plats, has been the resort of 
numerous gangs of absentees, from Santee, St. ‘i homas’s, 
but especially from Charleston. In all cases of necessity, 
they are supported from the potatoe cellars of the parish. 
Any Negro who cap cut a forked stick, may absent himself, 
for he is certaiu of support without trouble or risk. Maay 
of the potatoe crops are besides planted at a great distance 
from the settlement; they are too bulky to be carted home, 
and are therefore stored in the field. A hut is built for a 
watchwan, who, ifheis trust-worthy, soon becomes the con- 
trary, for merry company aud meat* are not to be refused 
when au allowance or two of potatoes, permitted to be stolen, 
will procure them. The vicinity to Charleston, and the 
Sunday market, afford facilities by help of potatoes, to 
supply every other want, such as gun-powder, flints, grog, 
and rice, when the latter cannot be procured more conve- 
niently. 

The subject, our readers must see, is an important one to 
the public, for the same effects are produced by the proximi- 
ty to the city in other directions. We cannot enter into it 
now, for our object is merely to call the attention of plant- 
ers at this particular time, to the construction of their cel- 
lars. 

The best made potatoe cellar we have ever met with, for 
security and preservation of the contents, is that of our 
neighbour, Mr. Phillips. It is rounded off at both ends, 
but without the use of short puncheons, these are altogether 
excluded, and the solid heavy puncheons, tapered off a little 
at top, being placed close together, are impenetrable to any 
hook or stick: All the puncheons are let into the ground 
two feet to two feet six inches, and cannot be removed with- 
out the destruction of a part of the house. The door is 
made of two-inch plank. The door frame is regularly got 
out of lightwood, of large size, and being valuable is put 
away when the house is emptied. The hinges, hooks, 
staples and padlock, are all too strongly made to be broken 
open. In addition to the door, which opens inside, is a 
strong lath door, which is used to air the potatoes through- 


* It is remarkable that there are in the part of the country spoken of, large 
herds of wild cattle, claimed by persons who do not own a foot of land in the 
Parish. 
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out the whole year. Finally, the door is at one side of the 
house and faces the South. 

Mr. Phillips, in showing us his arrangements last April, 
produced potatoes of the crop of 182‘, perfectly sound and, 
good, kept in the potatoe house described. 





ArT. VI.— Queries on the Culture of Rice; by WULLiaAM 
WASHINGTON, with Answers by WittiaM SMALL. 


(Continued from page 413.) 
“ Camp North Santee, August 5, 1827. 


Sir,—I received your letter of the 7th July last, inquiring 
of me about planting rice. I will, with pleasure, infori you 
how I plant and tend rice. 

Ist. What preparation do you give your land before you 
begin to plant? 

Ans. Have your land well banked, ditched and drained ; 
turn your land up tn winter with the plough or hve: if old 
Jand turn it early, and flow off-and-on through the wiuter ; 
say flow with one spring tide, let it stand on till a few days 
before the next spring, then turn off the water and take in 
fresh water. Ifthe land was planted in rice the year betore, 
turn in the stubble, and by flowing it in this way through 
the winter, the water will rot the stubble, and the sediment 
from the water will much enrich the land. About the middle 
of February, sooner or later, as it suits; dry your land, clean 
your ditches and drains. If new strong land, I commonly 
keep the land dry all the winter, and burn off the stubble. 

2d. When do you begin to plant? 

Ans. About the 16thor 18th of March, trench your land, 
so as to be ready for planting about the 25th of March; 
have your trenches three or three and a half inches wide, 
and fourteen inches from the centre of the other, that will 
make ninety trenches in a task or quarter of an acre ; sow 
two bushels of rice to an acre; scatter your rice in the 
trench. 

3d. Do you select your seed, and how do you know the 
best seed? Do you prefer your seed from the North opr 
South, and how often do you change your seed ? 
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Ans. I get good heavy seed, clear of volunteer. I com- 
monly hand-pick my rice to keep it clear of volunteer. I 
hand-pick some every winter. I plant a field that makes 
good seed for the next year. Ido not know if there is any 
odds in the seed from the North or South. I commonly 
change my seed-rice every two years, from one plantation 
to the other. I think there is some advantage in changing 
the seed, and not to keep the same seed on the same land 
always. 

6th. Do you point-flow, and ifso, assign the reasons? 

Ans. | point-flow, and as the birds commonly are bad, 
it makes the rice get out of the way of birds sooner I do 
not flow longer than three days in the point-flow, without I 
am pushed with grass, in that case | commonly keep on the 
water about fifteen days; turn it off, and the rice will be 
fallen down, but it will soon sprout again and grow. After 
the water has been off three or four days, or thereabout, then 
hoe it twice or more if you can. Pick the grass out of the 
rice if any; work the rice dry till it begins to joint, then 
flow again, about the depth of water as you did in the long- 
flow, till it forms the ear, then flow deeper, keep the ear of 
rice above the water; change the water on the rice once in 
eight or ten days, if you can without the rice falling down. 

7th. How many times do you hoe before you put on the 
water ? 

Ans. In common, I point flow three days, then keep dry 
and hoe; if you can hoe tolerably deep when the rice gets in 
the fifth or sixth leaf, flow four days over the tops of the rice; 
that will stretch the rice, then ease the water down till you 
can see the tops of the rice out of the water in the low places 
of the field, the water then will be about six or eight inches 
deep in the low parts of the field; keep the water regular; 
best to set a mark, and if the water leaks out, put a stick in 
the outside door of the trunk and let in water. 

8th. How long do you keep on the water? 

Ans. | commonly keep on the water twelve or fifteen 
days, then ease it off gradually, so as not to throw down 
much or any rice: this is what we commonly call the long- 
water. 

10th. Have you ever ploughed the land whilst the Rice 
crop was growing, or do you object to it, and why? 

Ans. J never ploughed my land when the rice was 
growing on it. I never was troubled with salt-water 
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where I lived, though I suppose salt-water is not pro- 
per to put on rice. I never cultivated rice on high land. 
[ never cultivated Guinea-corn for provision, though I have 
been told by those who have cultivated it, that it is very 
productive. Ifthe grass gets ahead in your rice, I would 
recommend flowing. 

13th. How do you know the best time to cut rice, and 
what is the task of a labourer in harvest ? 

Ans. It is easily told when the rice is ripe enough to cut. 
The best time to cut rice is when the last two or three 
grains of rice on the lower end of the head of rice is getting 
the milk out and turning hard,. then begin to cut; if you 
wait for all the grains on each head of rice to get ripe, your 
rice will get too ripe, if you have much rice to cut. Com- 
monly when my rice is getting too ripe, before I can get it 
home, I commonly cut aad stack in the field, before I let the 
rice get too ripe, if good weather and my banks are safe. 
The cemmon task per hand, in cutting rice, is a half 
acre, if good, thick rice—if the rice is not so thick, cut 
three quarters per hand, and pick the scattered rice in the 
task; if you cut and carry home, the common task is, cut 
one quarter, and carry one quarter home; it depends on 
the thickness of the rice. Sometimes when the rice is shoot- 
ing out, there is a little white worm with a red head takes to 
the rice ; when they take to it, the top of the leaf will look 
red and some of the blades of the rice; when this is the 
case, examine the roots of the rice, and if I find these worms 
in the root of the rice, | commonly turn off the water, and 
keep it dry six or eight days ; this mode commonly destroys 
them; then flow again. I sometimes hoe rice in water; 
turn the water off when you hoe, then put it on again. 
When one plants large to the hand, they have to use the 
more water. I expect the land that you intend to plant 
rice in next year, is now planted in cotton, to put it in good 
order and plant rice in it next year, I expect it will fetch 
good rice, if you can get good water at all times. If good 
land, it ought to make three barrels of rice per acre; if old 
land, from two to two and a half batrels per acre. You 
can plant five acres of rice per hand, and some provision ; ; 
if you plant no provision, you can plant more rice to the 
hand. I have planted six and a half and seven acres of rice 
to the hand, but you will have to use the water freely when 
you plant so much to the hand. Your’s respectfully, 

WILLIAM SMALL. 
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Art. VII.—On the Culture of Olive Trees. 


COMMUNICATED FOR THE SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST. 


In Mexico, the method of cultivating the Olive, seldom 
or never fails, and the fruit is remarkably fine. It is ae 
follows: In the autumn and winter, a trench is dug two 
feet deep, two wide and three long. This is nearly filled 
with the earth taken out, and a cutting of the Olive tree is 
placed horizontally in it, and buried in light, rich, vegetable 
mould, six inches deep. These cuttings are not twigs, but 
large boughs; none smaller than a man’s arm are used. 
They sprout in the spring, and in the summer each cutting 
sends forth ten or twelve strong shoots. These are taken 
up in the winter following, and the shoots separated with a 
fine saw, when each separate sprout is set out in the Olive 
yard, at about the distance of peach and apple trees in an 
orchard. Before the young shoots are set out, the ground 
should be well prepared for their reception, by digging 
deep and wide holes, and refilling them with loose earth, 
that the young roots may have the better opportunity of 
extending in every direction. If the shoots be then well 
watered they very rarely fail to take root. 





Art. VIIl.—The New Trade in Rough Rice. 


The Agricultural Society of South-Carolina, having; 
directed the publication of the proceedings of their Com- 
mittee on Foreign Rice Mills, through this Journal, we 
shall, as soon as possible, lay them before our readers, with 
such observations as the importance of the subject re- 
quires. 

It may be satisfactory to those who have not noticed the 
progress of this question, so interesting to our rice planters, 
viz: ‘* Whether they should sit down quietly under the hea- 
vy losses they have been for many years subject to, or by 
well-directed exertion, and investigation, disencumber them- 
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selves from the load of charges annually increasing upon 
their crops,” to learn, that the inquiries of the Committee 
have brought before the society much useful information, as 
well of what has been going on in the country, as what has 
been done and is still doing abroad, in this important branch 
of Carolina Agriculture. 

It appears, that while every effort was making to quash 
these inquiries, under the colour ‘ of protecting the rights 
and interests of the community at large; of preventing fo- 
reign countries from learning the new art of beating rice ; 
of teaching others a knowledge of that which they might 
turn against ourselves to our ruin,” other nations have not 
only known the secret, but have had rice mills for the pre- 
paration of rough-rice for many years. 

‘In Liverpool,” says Mr. Laurence, our Charge des 
Affaires in London, ‘there are three mills for preparing 
rice, which have succeeded well, and one has been establish- 
ed at Rotherhithe, near London. It is generally presumed 
here that they will supersede the importation of prepared 
rice from America!” ‘Two of these mills beat East India 
rice. 

In Holland, Java rice has been prepared for many years, 
and in consequence of the exertions of this Society, two 
applications have been made and were read at its last meet- 
ing, from Dutch rice-millers, requesting that a sufficient 
quantity of Carolina rough rice might be forwarded to them 
to try the experiment, whether their machinery would beat 
out our grain. That their machinery wi// beat out Caro- 
lina rough rice, and that these millers will prefer carrying 
on their operations in our valuable staple, to using the infe- 
rior East India rice is most probable. An increased demand, 
our readers must see, will be the result of their preferring 
ours. The Society, with its characteristic liberality, ap- 

ointed a Committee with instructions to forward one hun- 
dred bushels of the first quality of rough rice to each of the 
applicants, free of expense. 

Considerable discussion in our public papers having taken 
place recently on the subject of our exports, and the duties 
laid on them by foreign nations, we publish from the papers 
of the Committee on Foreign Rice Mills, the official report, 
ordered by the House of Commons of Great Britain, in Janu- 
ary last, on the Rice Trade, containing the Imports, Ex- 
ports and Duties, for ten years, on that article, into the 
three kingdoins. 
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Art. IX.—Floating Brick; by A. BLANDING. 


“ Columbia, August 17, 1828. 


These Bricks are made in Florence, and in the Depart- 
ment of Ardéche, in France. The mineral of which they 
are composed, has in one hundred parts, of 


Silex, 55. 
Magnesia, 15. 
Alumine, 12. 
Lime, 3. 
Iron, 8: 
Water, 14. 


100. 


When ground, it produces a light powder, which is infusi- 
ble, and does not effervesce with acids. By expusure to the 
heat of a furnace, it loses one-eighth of its weight, without 
diminishing in bulk. ‘To make bricks, the powder is mixed 
with one-third its weight of common clay, and moulded and 
burnt in the common way. A brick from the Tuscan 
mineral, 7.21 inches long, 4.57 inches wide, and 1.85 inches 
thick, weighed only 144 ounces troy, and floated in water. 
The common Tuscan brick of the same size, weighed about 
six pounds. It was so bad a conductor of heat, that one 
end of it was held in the hand, till the the other end was 
red hot.—See Iganzin’s Civil Engineering, p. 15. 

It is desirable that we should find in our country this 
mineral, of such a quality as to supercede the heavy, fusible, 
heat-conducting bricks, pow used in the construction of 
steam-boat furnaces. The quality of being a bad conduc- 
tor of caloric, is of the utmost importance. Most of the 
steam-boats, which are burnt, are set fire to by the heat 
which is conducted through the bricks of the furnace to the 
wood of the boat. That the bricks are light, is important 
in diminishing the burthen of the boat, and to be of any use, 
they must stand fire. Such a mineral, it is believed, has 
been found,’ and experiments are now making to test its 
quality. Buta better and lighter mineral may probably be 
discovered, if proper researches are made. And to induce 
such researches, this publication is made. 
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The mineral will be found in the sand-hills of the middle 
country, and in the region immediately below them. It has 
a tinge of yellow, when first taken from the quarry, but 
when exposed to the air and dried, it becomes white or blu- 
ish white. It has no grit, and can be sawed as easy as 
wood. It splits in horizontal layers. In other directions 
its fracture is concoidal. It is so light when dry, that you 
can hardly believe it to be stone, when you take it in your 
hand. These are its distinctive external characters, which 
may lead to its discovery. Should any persoy find stone of 
this quality, he is requested to send specimens of it to the 
office of the Southern Agriculturist, or to the subscriber in 
Columbia, should he not think proper to make bricks of it 
himself. The object of this request is to ascertain the 
quarry, which produces the mineral, of the least specific gra- 
vity, and is the least conductive of heat. 


A. BLANDING. 





Note, by the Epiror. 


We hope our readers will be induced to notice any ap- 
pearances of rock, or of stony substances ; of clays of pecu- 
liar kinds, or even layers of shells, broken or unbroken, 
which may be discovered on their plantations. 

The places to make these observations are in artificial 
drains or ditches, wells or other excavations, in any natural 
breaks or gullies in the surface of the ground, whether 
occasioned by rivers, creeks, or other causes. Even the 
falling of a tree, uprooted by the wind, will sometimes dis- 
elose minerals of great value. 

If pieces of rocky substances found are broken off, and 
specimens of clay, marle or shells, are put up with care and 
forwarded to us, we would hand them over to the Philoso- 

hical Society, by some of the members of which, they 

would be analysed; their nature, qualities and uses pointed 
out, and information communicated to the individuals in- 
terested, and to the public. Our Journal would thus be 
made the vehicle of improvement to the whole Southern 
States. In any way in which we can forward the great 
cause, the development of Southern resources, or giving 
incitement to Southern industry, our readers may freely call 
upon us. 





PART II. 


SELECTIONS. 


Art. 1.—An Experiment to determine the advantage of 
partially substituting the Culture of other Grain, in liew 
of Rice ; read before the Agricultural Society, of S. C. 
at its last stated meeting in February, 1828, by Gen. 
THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


The Society having decided that it is desirable to ascer- 
tain by experiment what objects of culture might be occa- 
sionally substituted with advantage for Rice, in the land 
usually occupied by that grain, a field of twenty-two acres 
of tide swamp land on South Santee River, was subjected to 
the following processes: 

As soon after the harvest of the rice crop of 1825, as the 
pressure of business would admit, two ploughs were put to 
work, the stubble, then in a green state, was turned in, the 
drains were partially scoured, and nineteen acres of it sown 
successively as land was prepared, with oats ; two were sown 
with barley, one half acre with wheat, one quarter with flax, 
and one quarter with the common garden pea. 

The seed of the Wheat was so very bad, that scarcely any 
of it vegetated, and it produced only one bushel of seed, 
but that was not affected by rust or mildew, as was appre- 
hended. 

The Flax grew well, and without weeding or other at- 
tendance, appeared to yield a fair return, being nearly 
three feet in length; but for want of the machinery and 
skill requisite, the value of its product has not been ascer- 
tained. 

The Garden Pea was a bad crop, some of it was consu- 
med at the table in a green state, and no account was kept 
of what was gathered when ripe. 
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The Barley grew luxuriantly, and appeared to give a fair 
return, but the greatest part of it being consigned to the 
chopping knife, as horse-feed, and only nine bushels reserved 
— seed, no estimate can be accurately formed of its pro- 

uct. 

A part of the Oats was also consumed in the sheaf, but 
but the bulk of it having been thrashed, sufficient data were 
obtained to estimate the crop at thirty bushels per acre, 
weighing 30 Ibs. per bushel. 

The small grain received one hoeing in March. 

The Barley was reaped on the 8th of May, though a part 
ofit which succeeded the wheat which did not vegetate, was 
sown as late as the beginning of January. 

The Oats were harvested in June; and early in July the 
land was thrown into large and high Potatoe beds, (17 to 
the quarter) and planted for Potatoe slips as fast as the 
vines could be obtained, except an acre planted with the 
common field or Cow Peas, which succeeded the Barley, 
and was sown on the 24th of May; and an half acre sown 
on the Potatoe beds in July with the French or Snap 
Bean. 

The Cow Pea grew luxuriantly, ran all to the vine, and 
produced no seed. This failure was probably owing to its 
being sown much too early for this soil and climate. 

The French Bean produced well, but growing on beds 
six feet apart, instead of only two feet, which is the usual 
interval, it produced but four bushels or eight per acre. 

The Slip Potatoes promised well from the growth of the 
vines, but the field in which they grew being bounded on 
two sides by others cultivated in Rice, and on the third side 
by a canal whence the others were watered ; as soon as the 
joint or permanent flowing took place, the water, springing 
in from these three sides, kept this field so much sobbed, 
that only one hundred bushels of middle-sized Potatoes per 
acre, besides an abundance fit for seed, were gathered 
from it. 

The product of this field in those articles, the amount of 
which was ascertained, may be thus estimated per acre: 


Thirty bushels of oats at 40 cts. - - - $15 00 
One hundred bushels of Potatoes, at 20 cts. 20 00 


Total per acre $35 00 
VOL. I.—NO. 10. 59 
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This product is about equal in value to forty-six and 
three quarter bushels of Rough Rice per acre, at 75 cents 
per bushel. These prices must, however, vary in different 
years; but it is probable that even these crops of Potatoes 
and Oats, would be, generally, equal in value to forty-five 
or six bushels of Rough Rice: which is believed to be fully 
as much per acre as the average product of the Rice Lands 
cultivated in this State. 

And, it may be remarked, that this equal product has 
been obtained, notwithstanding the Potatoe crop, may be 
considered as a failure ; which may be prevented in future, 
by placing in a proper situation a small draining trunk to 
carry off the leakage. 

The principal benefit derived from this process is, that the 
land has been freed from a considerable quantity of volun- 
teer Rice, with which it was previously much infested ; and 
is left in such order, that the only apprehension for the ensu- 
ing crop is, that it may lodge from too luxuriant a growth. 

The labour employed in producing the two crops, may 
have been something more than that necessary for one of 
Rough Rice ; butit was generally bestowed at a time when 
attended with little deduction of labour from the rice crop. 
The greatest apparent interference was in harvesting the 
small grain in the busy months of May and June. But 
when it is considered that, if this field had been occupied by 
Rice, it would have required two or three hoeings in the 
same busy seasons, it may be well doubted whether the 
Rice crop was not benefited by the exchange. And, at the 
time of the Rice harvest the advantage was very apparent 
by the diminution of one-eighth of the labour at that im- 
portant time, of which the manager of the plantation, who 
had several others under his direction, was fully sensible; 
and observed that while at the other places he was obliged 
to stock in the field, here the crop was safely lodged at once 
in the barn yard. 

The planting of the Slip Potatoes may successfully take 
place after the Rice hoes are laid aside; and this crop is 
not dug in until the Rice harvest has been completed: 
therefore no interference in any important operation of the 
two crops takes place. 

Another circumstance in favour of this experiment is, 
that the crop on this plantation was attended by the same 
hands, and under the direction of the same manager in the 
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preceeding as it was the last year, and that the Rice crop of 
this last is greater than the former; although one-eighth 
less land was cultivated in that grain. This, however, may 
probably have been owing to the seasons of the last being 
more favorable to Rice, than those of the preceding year. 

This system seems well adapted to those lands on Cooper 
River, which are liable to have their crops occasionally de- 
stroyed by the saltness of the River; from which the above 
objects of culture, which do not, like Rice, require to be 
flowed with fresh water, would be safe. And the facility of 
finding a good market for the Potatoe crop in Charleston, 
where that article is in constant demand, would much en- 
hance its value. 

If, then, it should be found that Barley and Potatoes will 
succeed there, we may thus compare the product of the two 
modes when both are successful. 

Rice—Take one of Mr. Myricks’ celebrated crops of 
ninety bushels* per acre, at 90 cents* per bushel, $81 00 

Barley succeeded by Potatoes—Take the crop 
of Barley at 40 bushelst per acre, and the price 
$1t $40 00 

Take 200 bushels of Potatoes} at 25 centsf per 
bushel, $50 00 


$0 OO 
51 00 


Balance in favor of these above the Rice crop 
per acre. $9 00 


THOMAS PINCKNEY, Chairman. 


* The fullest crop and the highest price for it are here inserted, to shew 
the fairness of the comparison as it respects Rice. 

t By the New-York and Baltimore prices current, the best Barley has been 
selling this winter in New-York at 94 cents, and in Baltimore at $1 22. In 
both cities the price is higher than that of Wheat or any other grain; which 
may be attributed to the increasing consumption of late years of malt liquor 
in the United States. The product here stated at 40 bushels, though a full 
crop is not extraordinary in lands adapted to the grain and properly culti- 
vated. 

¢t Twohundred bushelsof Potatoes are not an extraordinary crop, and the 
market price in Charleston is rarely less than $1 per bushel; only one-fourth 
of that price is here charged to allow fully for loss by rotting, plunder, freight, 
&e. 
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Art. Il.—Letter from the Rev. Dr. MILLER, to the Se- 
erctary of the New-York Horticultural Society, on the 
Cultivation of the Strawberry. 


[FROM THE NEW-YORK FARMER. ] 
“Princeton, (N. J.) January 30, 1821. 


Dear Sir,—It is a number of months since I received 
official information, that the ‘“ Horticultural Society of 
New York” had done me the honour to elect me one of its 
honorary members. For this unexpected and unmerited 
honour, | beg the Society to accept of my best thanks. I[ 
fear that they will find me rather a useless associate ; one 
who has no other claim to their notice, than an ardent desire 
to learn on the subject of gardening, and a willingness to 
communicate something, though it be ever so little, to the 
stock of improvement. It was my intention to acknowledge 
the favour conferred upon me, several months ago; but I] 
was desirous of having something better to send than a mere 
letter of thanks. Whether I now attain, in any good mea- 
sure, my purpose, you will be able hereafter to judge. 

I am desirous of communicating to you, and through you 
to the Society, a supposed improvement in the culture of 
Strawberries, which is new to me, and which may be deem- 
ed worth an experiment by those who are fond of that deli- 
cious fruit. It was communicated to me by a gentleman of 
great respectability, of Somerset county, in the State of 
Maryland, who has one of the best gardens I ever saw, and 
who, particularly, has more strawberry vines growing in it 
than I ever saw in a private garden before. 

This improvement consists in burning the vines in the 
spring of every year. ‘The barning is accomplished in the 
following manner: early in the spring, as soon as the frost 
is completely out of the ground, cover the bed nearly an 
inch thick, with dry wheat straw. Put fire to it at the 
windward end, and it will immediately and rapidly consume 
all the dead vines, grass and weeds which are not covered 
by the earth, without at all injuring the roots of th® vines ; 
but rather rendering them more vigorous and fruitful. 
This ought to be done, not ina very windy day, or else the 
flame will pass over the bed too rapidly, and with too little 
impression ; and yet not in a perfectly calm day, lest the 
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flaine should proceed too slowly, and so scorch the tender 
roots of the vines: but when a gentle breeze is blowing, 
sufficient to make the combustion prompt and equal, and in 
such a direction as not to endanger adjacent fences or shrub- 
berv. 

After the burning, the vines are to be left as the flame 
leaves them, for some days. As soon as they begin to 
shoot, they ought to be dressed ; superfluous roots or shoots 
removed, and the grass and weeds eradicated with a large 
knife, or some similar garden tool of easy application. 

The gentleman to whom I referred above, informs me 
that he generally burns one-third of his vines about the 20th 
of February ; another third from the Ist to the 10th of 
March; and the remaining third, about the last of March, 
or the Ist of April. He supposes, however, considering the 
difference of climate, that each burning ought to be from 
ten to twelve days later in Princeton or New-York. By 
adopting this method, he says he secures a succession of 
crops, and the last crop much later, than his neighbours. 

He adds, that he has burned his last parcel of vines as 
late as when they were beginning to blossom; and not only 
without any apparent injury, but to their manifest improve- 
ment in thrift and prodactiveness. He thinks, also, that 
the vines managed in this way, yield their fruit, not only in 
a more convenient succession, but at least a third more in 
quantity than others, on the same soil. 

When this process was first mentioned to me, my mind 
revolted at it, as destructive rather than useful. But the 
gentleman who recommended it to me, declared that he had 
practiced it for a number of years, and always with evident 
advantage : and I have such entire confidence in the cor- 
rectness of his representation, that I have resolved to make 
the experiment, if | am spared to see the ensuing spring, on 
at least a part of my vines. If the advantages of this ma- 
nagement are any thing like what is alleged—and lam not 
at all apprehensive of any deception in the case—it is sure- 
ly more than worth the trouble. I hope, therefore, that 
not only you, but also all the other members of your Society, 
who cultivate this kind of fruit, will embrace the earliest 
opportunity of putting the proposed improvement to the 
test. 

I had almost forgotten to mention, that the gentleman so 
often alluded to, informed me, that he is in the habit of ap- 
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plying this treatment to young as well as to old vines. He 
showed me some which he had set out the preceding autumn, 
and which had never borne fruit. ‘These, he assured me, 
would be burned as well as the older ones, the next. 
year. 

Perhaps, however, all this, though perfectly new to me, 
is by no means so to you and your worthy Horticultural 
associates. Perhaps it is even a long since exploded sys- 
tem of culture. Ifso, | hope you and the other gentlemen 
will pardon my giving you the trouble of this commuuica- 
tion, and believe that I am, with an ardent zeal for promo- 
ting the object of your association, your sincere friend and 
humble servant, 


SAMUEL MILLER. 


Mr. Micwac. FLoy, Secretary, &c. 





Note, by the Epiror. 


This method of burning the Strawberry beds is not origi- 
nal, although, perhaps, new to our Northern and Eastern 
Horticulturists. It has long been, and is still practised, in 
this State, and we believe, that among our planters it is 
more general than any other. And perhaps it is the best, if 
not the only one which is suitable to our climate. We do 
not venture this opinion rashly, for we have made experi- 
ments on the subject. And, however well the Strawberry 
plant may flourish under different treatment, in cooler cli- 
mates, we are satistied, that the same treatment here would 
weaken, if not entirely destroy the plants. ‘Those who are 
acquainted with them, know that they love a cool moist situ-- 
ation, and that on high sandy soil they will produce scarcely 
any thing ; that the fruit will be small and inferior. In this 
climate it is desirable to protect them as much as possible 
from the great heat of our summers, and to supply them 
with moisture. The last can be easily accomplished by 
planting them on low ground, well drained. But, how is 
the first to be obtained? There are two methods, either of 
which may be pursued: the first is, to plant them under 
trees, and the second is to permit the weeds to grow among 
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them, and thus protect them from the great heat of the sun. 
We have practised both with success, but certaialy prefer 
the making of beds separate, and permitting the weeds to 
grow on them during the summer. The trees we planted 
under were peach and pear, and we do not know under 
what other trees they would thrive; but we think that all 
such as are friendly to vegetation around them, such as the 
Mulberry, Pride of India, &c., might be used, if convenient. 
The culture on this plan, must necessarily be very limited, 
and we merely mention it as one of the means of protecting 
the plants. The other, we think preferable, and for several 
reasons we think it the best adapted to our climate, of any 
we know. If the Strawberry beds are kept entirely clear 
of weeds and runners during the summer, as recommended 
by all writers, the plants must necessarily be exposed to the 
influence of the sun, which is entirely too intense for them, 
and there wil! be a considerable risk of losing many of the 
plants, at any rate they will be weak, and when the cool 
weather sets in, will take some time to recover themselves ; 
besides which, in our climate, weeds grow with such luxu- 
riance, that it is no easy matter to keep them under, and 
the constant attendance necessary to effect this, would make 
it a very expensive and troublesome crop. As far as we 
have been able to ascertain, we think this may be avoided 
by permitting the weeds to grow during summer, and to 
burn them on the beds with other trash during the winter. 
If this is carefully done, we know from experience that no 
injury will result from it. 

When we first undertook the management of our planta- 
tion, we found there two large Strawberry beds, which, 
under the treatment of the old gardener, had borne for 
several years, very good crops, and did bear very well for 
one or two years after our arrival. His method was, to 
permit all the weeds and grasses to grow undisturbed, after 
the maturing of the fruit, on the beds during the whole 
summer, and in the months of October or November, to cut 
every thing down, to leave them there, and when dry to burn 
the whole on the beds. No other manure was given and no 
other treatment followed. Thinking this a most barbarous 
usage, and one which ought not to be allowed: moreover, 
having read the fine accounts given of the methods pursued 
in rearing this fruit in other climates, we determined that 
the burning system should no longer be pursued, and 
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thought that, if such good fruit could be raised in this way, 
(which i is not, by the bye, at all unusual, even at this day, 
in the country,) that we should certainly astonish our 
neighbours with the superior excellency of those we would 
have. Accordingly, we ordered new beds to be prepared, 
(for authors say, that they must not remain longer than four 
years on one spot of ground, and these had been there, 
perhaps, for sixteen or eighteen years,) and at the proper 
time during the autumn, we had plants set out on beds well 
prepared and well manured. The old beds broke up and 
sown with vegetables. The next Spring, we had a few 
berries, but we had not expeeted much, and were not there- 
fore disappointed. The following Spring, we expected to 
reap ourreward. We were most sadly puzzled to keep down 
the weeds and keep the beds clean; they required hoeing so 
often, that even a good crop would not recompense one, for 
the trouble. The time arrived, but we obtained a very scan- 
ty crop, when compared with those the old gardener used to 
produce by his method ; nor were they superior in size, but 
on the contrary, we thought them inferior. We still, how- 
ever, persevered, but always with the same success. We 
then determined to permit the weeds to grow among them 
during the summer, and remove them during the winter. 
We observed no material change one way or the other, and 
we now have got back to the old plan of burning the trash 
which may be accumulated on the beds by the growth of 
weeds, &c. We are glad to find, that this has been so 
successfully practised, as mentioned in the above article, 
and it contains many hints which may prove useful, to the 
growers of this delightful fruit. We have always been con- 
tent to use only the weeds growing on the beds, but we 
think the plan of spreading over them a quantity of straw 
or leaves will answer better, as more ashes will be afforded, 

and consequently more manure to the plants. We have 
usually burned the whole of the beds at one time, but it is 
here recommended to burn only a portion of them, by which 
a succession of fruit will be obtained. We have never 
made the trial, but recommend our friends to do so on small 
portions of their beds. We shall be glad to hear what has 
been the result. 





PART IItz. 


MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


DOMESTIC. 


Prolific, or Tree Onion.—These onions are very early, and 
produce bulbs of a good size the first year—and in the second 
year, a bunch of small ones on the top of the seed stalk, about 
which, small heads of seed frequently shoot out, resembling the 
seed of other species of onions. ‘The bulbs which proceed from 
the top, are from the size of a large pea to that of a large horse 
chesnut. Those of the middle size are better for planting, than 
those that are larger, as they will not throw up seed stalks the 
first year, of course the bulbs will be larger and better. They 
should be planted very early in the spring, in rows ten or twelve 
inches asunder, and set two or three inches apart, and one inch 
deep; taking care to place the bottom of the bulb downwards. 
They soon spring up, and from their size and vigorous growth, 
are not liable to be destroyed by insects. Should they put forth 
seed stalks, (as many of the larger ones will) break them off 
soon after they appear, otherwise the bulbs at the bottom will not 
be so large. These onions are mild, and are, generally, raised 
with less trouble than the common species.— New Eng. Farmer. 


Melons and Cucumbers.—Different kinds of water melon, on 
arbours, are cultivated in surprising quantities in the southern 
parts of Russia, from the Don to the Ural, and particularly along 
the banks of the Volga. Their cultivation requires but little 
trouble ; they thrive in the open air, only to the 52d degree of 
north latitude. The melon gardens from their size, might rather 
be called fields ; they are inclosed with a slight fence, and are 
divided into long beds between which, in the oriental style, little 
canals are cut in the soil for watering the plants. For this pur- 
pose the gardens are always laid out contiguous to a pooi, or to 
a streamlet of running water. 

The white (skin) is eaten either raw, with powdered sugar, or 
ginger, or salted in the same manner as the cucumber. 
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Water melons are cultivated about St. Petersburgh and Mos- 
cow under frames. What is principally necessary during their 
cultivation in this manner, is to take particular care not to injure 
the very strong and creeping shoots, which the plant sends out 
during its progress, but either to raise the frames and allow them 
to spread out into an adjoining one, or to keep them, by bending, 
entirely within its own, which, in that case ought to be long and 
roomy. The former way I should prefer. It is to neglecting 
this, that the gardeners in Russia attribute the general failure in 
the cultivation of the water melon in Great Britain. If the shoots 
are in any way checked, or injured, during their growth, the 
plant is observed to suffer considerably, and the future progress 
of the fruit towards maturity is either intercepted or totally de- 
stroyed ; attention to this circumstance is of more consequence 
than heat, as is satisfactorily and daily proved in the northern 
parts of Russia. The skin of the melon may be eaten in the 
manner of celery. 


The Cucumber.—Large quantities are used in Russia, both 
during the summer in their fresh state, and during winter, when 
artificially preserved. The plant is generally cultivated in long 
rows along with cabbages; a cabbage and a cucumber plant 
alternately. It requires a rich soil, or soil well dunged. The 
Russians pay particular attention to this, covering the root of 
each plant with a small heap of horse or cow dung. For winter 
use the cucumber is preserved in salt. Before being eaten the 
outer skin is removed ; the liquid which is charged with the salt 
and with the soluble portion of the vegetable matter, and which 
fills the cask in which the cucumbers are pieserved, is used as a 
cooling laxative in fevers, about atumbler to a dose. A cask of 
these was sent to a distinguished member of the Horticultural 
Society in London, and the cucumbers were much admired for 
their fine flavour. 

The following is the receipt for preparing and salting the cu- 
cumbers. ‘Take 1000 cucumbers, weigh out 7 lbs. of salt, which 
has been previously well purified, and dried, mix the salt with a 
quantity of cold soft water, sufficient to cover the cucumbers, 
500 of which may be put into a small light made cask. Having 
ready plenty of the following leaves, which have been gathered 
when the weather was dry: oak leaves, black currant leaves, 
cherry leaves, dill leaves and heads; mix them together, and 
place a layer of them at the bottom of the cask ; then a layer,of 
cucumbers, and thus alternately until the cask be completely full : 
then pour on the salt and water till it rises to the brim, and close 
the cask tightly. Some people add a small bottle of vinegar, and 
a very sinall bit of garlic to each cask. In two or three months 
the cucumbers are fit to use. They are brought to table entire, 
floating among the juice and leaves which cover them while in 
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the cask. A Russian will often eat several at a meal and no bad 
effect is ever known to arise from their use. The Russian cu- 
cumbers have less fibrous matter than the English, which perhaps 
would not answer as well for preserving in this manner. But 
the Russian cucumber has found its way into England, and has 
been cultivat d with success. The cucumber plants are also 
cultivated somewhat like grapes on paling and trellises, and in 
this way are also remarkably strong and the fruit large.—New 
England Farmer. 


FOREIGN. 


Fall of Leaves.—An article on this subject, translated from a 
paper by Professor Vaucher in the Memoirs of the Natural His- 
tory Society at Geneva, is given in Brewster’s Journal for Octo- 
ber, 1826, which appears to us to account for the phenomena of 
the fall of the leaf in a more satisfactory manner than any pre- 
ceding theory. According to Professor Vaucher, every leaf con- 
sists of a distinct system of fibres, which have only a tempora 
continuity and unity with the shoot, kept up by a kind of adhe- 
sive substance, which, when the purposes of the leaf to the parent 
plant are served, is dried up or dissolved. ‘ This adhesive sub- 
stance is probably formed by some portion of the parenchyma 
interposed between the two systems of fibres. While this paren- 
chyma is under the influence of the vegetable action, the adhe 
sion is maintained ; when this action ceases, the union is dis- 
solved, and the leaf falls,”” The reasonableness and truth of 
this theory, as far as respects dicotyledonous plants, becomes 
more obvious by reflecting on the ditference between the decay 
of leaves and the decay of tendrils. The leaves of palms, 
grasses, bulbs, and other Monocotyledénez, in a strict sense, 
cannot be said ever to drop from the plants. Dr. Brewster judi 
ciously observes, that M. Vaucher is the first who directed bota- 
nists to the organic structure at the base of the petiole; and he 
adds, that a similar arrangement probably prevails in the other 
parts of plants which successively drop off, and the connection 
of whose vessels with those of the stem, though necessarily inti 
mate, is merely temporary. A new field is thus opened for bota 
nical research.—Gardener’s Magazine. 


Restoring Vegetable Life.—This object may in many cases be 
effected by a powerful stimulant, and, for all practical purposes, 
nothing is better than hot water, as any person may prove to 
himself with a withered nosegay. Camphor, however, is a still 
more powerful stimulant ; and, by combining this substance with 
water by the medium of alcohol, as much can be effected in the 
way of restoration to life, as is praeticable in the vegetable king- 
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dom. In the Transactions of the Prussian Gardening Society, 
directions are given for dissolving the camphor in alcohol to satu- 
ration, by adding it till it remains solid at the bottom of the vessel. 
The alcohol so prepared is to be added to water in the proportion 
of four drops to an ounce, and the two fluids beat together, till 
the flocula of camphor disappear. Plants or parts of plants are 
then to be immersed in this liquid, but not longer than four 
hours ; for, if the vital principle cannot be restored in that time, 
they may be considered irrecoverable. 


Vital Principle of Seeds.—A small portion of the Royal Park 
of Bushy was broken up some time ago, for the purpose of orna- 
mental culture, when immediately several flowers sprang up, of 
the kinds which are ordinarily cultivated in gardens; this led to 
an investigation, and it was ascertained that this identical plot - 
had been used as a garden not later than the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, more than one hundred and fifty years before.—Mon, 
Mag. 


A Turnip is now growing at Enville of the undermentioned 
size: breadth across the leaves, four feet one inch ; circumference, 
two feet seven inches and a half; from the crown of the turnip 
to the ground, nine inches.—Shrewsb. Chron. 


An Hydrangea is now growing in the garden at Amroth Castle 
in the county of Pembroke, belonging to David Dick, Esq., of 
Glenshill, which measures 334 feet in circumference, and displays 
832 handsome flowers.— Warwick Chron. 


The plough has been used for excavating a water-course, for 
the use of the Nalt-works of Friederichshall, in Wurtemberg, 
drawn by eight horses. It was found to do the work of 1,500 
men, and to produce a saving of 32,000 days’ work. The 
water course extended several miles. 





(> At the Anniversary Meeting of the St. Helena Island 


Y 


Agricultural Society, the Premium of a Silver Cup was awarded 
to Mr. James Frirp, for having reared five pounds of the finest 
Sea-Island Cotton. 
Resolved, That the same be published in the Southern Agri- 
culturist, and in the Beaufort Gazette. 
WM. FRIPP, Secretary. 
St. Helena, August 7, 1828. 





